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published Eighty Sermons; but they cannot be identical (as
Gosse suggests) with the eighty mentioned by Donne in 1625,
since many of this first folio belong to a later date. A second
volume and a third appeared later, forming together a larger
library of sermons than Audrewes or any other divine had yet
furnished.
'There is some degree of eloquence required in the delivery
of God's messages/ wrote Donne, and he intended to use all the
literary craft he had learnt to give life to his sermons. Some-
times, his rich fancy leads him into sheer extravagance or paradox.
Sometimes, his delight in assonant words will make him speak of
'a comminatory or commonitory cross/ or he will end a paragraph
with portentous sesquipedalians, 'irreparably, irrevocably, irre-
coverably, irremediably/ Coleridge disliked 'a patristic leaven* in
him, and Hallam said roundly that he had perverted his learning
' to cull every impertinence of the fathers and schoolmen.* Yet few
readers would willingly spare the penitent's fond references to
'that blessed and sober father/ St Augustine. His wit, his learning
and his poetic feeling are far more often turned to profit than
used for display. The old wit has still its use when he can write,
'The devil is no recusant; he will come to church, and he will lay
his snares there.* And his poetic fancy can take unceasing delight
in the metaphors of the Bible and marshal his rhythmical periods.
The obscurity of Donne's sermons has been often exaggerated.
No doubt they would be difficult to follow with the ear only, but
we have no means of knowing how closely the printed sermon
recalls the preacher's words. In spite of his profusion of metaphors
and similes, he seldom leaves us in any doubt of his meaning, and
he can be as simple as any man without being ordinary. It is
less easy to say that we always know whither he is taking us.
Every reader must be conscious of a certain arbitrariness in his
treatment And we must particularly notice how his sombre cast
of thought, and his severe view of his own past failings* are apt to
assert themselves in unexpected quarters. Andrewes and he begin
a Christmas sermon on the same text, but Donne soon loses the
Christinas feeling and brings us face to face with death and
judgment to come. Death has been called the preacher's great
commonplace. Donne repeatedly comes back to this topic, but,
with him, it is never commonplace. If ever does he hold us more
in thrall than when he warns in solemn, measured and impassioned
tones of that which * comes equally to us all, and makes us all
equal when it comes/